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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE unexpected has happened. On Monday Mr. McKinley 
refused to consummate the Union Pacific steal. He took 

steps to postpone the sale fixed for Tuesday next, at which 

it was arranged to knock down the Union Pacific property to the 
Reorganization Committee for the face of the first mortgage debt 
and 60 per cent. of the debt due the United States, thus paring 
down the debt due the government by 40 per cent. By order of 
the President, Mr. McKenna moved an adjournment of the sale 
from Tuesday next until December 15th, a motion that there 
seemed to be no doubt would be granted by the United States Court. 
So it seemed that the President would stop the steal, that the 
sale fixed for Tuesday next would be postponed, that $25,000,- 
ooo of the debt due by the Union Pacific to the government 
would after all not be sacrificed, would not be thrown away, 
would not be handed over to the Reorganization Committee, that 
the $61,000,000 interest which the government has in the Central 
Pacific would not be put in jeopardy, at least not on Tuesday 
next. But the Reorganization Committee raised its guaranteed 
bid for the property by $8.000,000, and on Tuesday the President 
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ordered the motion entered by Mr. McKenna for an adjournment 
of the sale to be withdrawn, said let the steal go on. And the 
steal goes on, though it will be of lesser magnitude than the one 
it was expected to consummate on Tuesday next. Sothis much, 
a reduction of the magnitude of the steal contemplated, has been 
gained but that is all. The steal will come to $18,000,000 
instead of the contemplated $26,000,000. This reduction in the 
steal is assured, for the Reorganization Committee has declared 
its purpose to raise its bid for the property by $8,000,000. Rather 
than lose the property it would raise its bid $18,000,000 more. 
It would raise its bid because it represents junior securities of a 
present market value of $60,000,000, securities junior to the 
mortgage held by the government, that have no claim on the 
property until that mortgage is satisfied, and that would become 
absolutely worthless if the property should be sold to any one 
other than the Reorganization Committee for less than the sum 
total of the first and sécorid niortgages. 


Ir you owned a property worth $1500 upon which there 
was a first mortgage for $300 and a second mortgage for $600, a 
total indebtedness of $900, and the second mortgage was due and 
the holder of the mortgage demanding payment, would you per- 
mit that property to be sold at foreclosure sale? Not if you could 
raise the money to pay the mortgage, not by a jugful. And this 
is the position of the Reorganization Committee of the Union 
Pacific Railroad—the Union Pacific property being worth in the 
estimation of Wall street $150,000,000, upon which there is a 
first mortgage of $27,000,000 and a second mortgage indebted- 
ness of $58,000,000, a total of $85,000,000. Clearly the Re- 
organization Committee protecting the interests of the junior 
security holders in the property, security holders with securities 
of a market value of over $60,000,000, must protect such securi- 
ties by renewing, paying off, satisfying or getting the first and 
second mortgages out of the way in some way. Now the first 
mortgage bonds have been deposited with the Reorganization 
Committee and the holders of those bonds will participate in the 
reorganization of the property, if carried through, to the tune of 
getting $1750 of securities for each $1000 bond they now hold. 
Thus the first mortgage bond holders are taken care of by giving 
them seven dollars for four. This is the way with reorganiza- 
tions, this is the way fortunes are built up by over capitalization. 

So it is contemplated to settle the first mortgage with new 
bonds and stock, not cash, a settlement the bondholders are glad to 
make, seeing that they get a new bond for each of the old bonds 
and a bonus of $750 of preferred stock besides. Thus the second 
mortgage, the mortgage held by the government, alone remains to 
be looked after. Now to make the stock of the Union Pacific 
worth anything this mortgage must be settled. If the Re- 
organization Committee could do no better it would pay it off 
in full. But it hopestodo better. It did hope to get rid of this 
mortgage indebtedness by paying no more than 60 per cent. of it. 
This it was sought to accomplish by manufacturing a default in 
interest payments on the first mortgage bonds and sending the 
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road to sale by foreclosure proceedings brought under the first 
mortgage. The road thus put up for sale, it was deemed there 
would be but one bidder, the Reorganization Committee, and that 
the property would be knocked down to that committee for the 
face of the first mortgage plus $50,000,000 less the sinking fund, 
or all told for a price of $59,000,000. Such price was agreed 
upon by the Attorney General of the United States as fair, 
though it would fall short by $26,000,000 of sufficing to meet the 
indebtedness of the road to the government. In short, such sale 
would put the second mortgage in the hands of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee for an outlay of $32,000,000, while to pay it off 
would take $58,000,000. Thus it was sought to squeeze $26,000, - 
000 out of the government for the profit of the stockholders, for 
of course if the second mortgage indebtedness of $58,000,000 
could be compromised for $32,000,000, the equity of the junior 
security holders on the property would be proportionately in- 
creased. But here Mr. McKinley stepped in, said this agreement 
should not be carried out. But when the Reorganization Com- 
mittee raised its guaranteed bid by $8,000,000 the President said 
go ahead, said I will not permit you to squeeze $26,000,000 out 
of the government but you may squeeze $18,000,000. 

Now it was deemed there would be no competition with the 
Reorganization Committee at the sale, and there probably will be 
none for two reasons. First, because that Committee controlling 
the first mortgage bonds can use them in part payment of its bid, 
turn them in in lieu of cash. Consequently any competitive 
bidder must raise $27,000,000 more of cash than the Committee 
and obviously this is a serious handicap. And second, because it 
was deemed that those threatening to form a rival syndicate to 
bid against the Reorganization Committee could in all likelihood 
be bought off by the Reorganization Committee making places 
for these kickers and permitting them to share in the plunder. 


As WE have said the first agreement made by Attorney General 
McKenna with the Union Pacific Reorganization Committee and 
contemplating the sale of the government’s interest in the prop- 
erty for $50,000,000, has fallen through. No sooner did Mr. 
McKenna, under the instructions of the President, move for an ad- 
journment of the sale than the Reorganization Committee raised 
its bid by $8,000,000, or, as it mendaciously tells us, to the full 
amount of the government’sclaim. The claim is, or was, September 
30th, $58,067,398, and the bid that the Reorganization Committee 
now declares its readiness to guarantee to the government, Mr. 
McKinley agreeing to let the sale go on, is $58,000,000. But this 
$58,000,000 includes the sinking fund of $18,181,466 now held 
by the government but which would pass over to the purchaser 
of the road under the decree of sale, so that the real bid of the 
Reorganization Committee is less than $40,000,000, more than 
$18,000,000 less than the government’s claim. And it was because 
of anxiety to beat the government out of this part of its claim 
that the Reorganization Committee was so anxious that Mr. 
McKinley should let the sale go on. It feared that postpone- 
ment would end in the government saving this $18,000,000 which 
is the plum that it is purposed to drop in the lap of the junior 
security holders at the expense of the United States. And this 
fear was not unnatural, for before December 15th Congress 
meets, and Congress might have something to say on the pros- 
pective throwing away of this $18,000,000, might direct the 
President’s attention to the law now in the statute books, ap- 
proved March 3, 1887, and which directs the President to protect 
the government’s interest in the Pacific properties, by paying 
off the first mortgage indebtedness whenever foreclosure under 
such mortgage was, as it is now, threatened ; might point out to the 
President that it is his duty under existing law to pay off the 
first mortgage bonds, take over the roads and run them in the 
public interest. Such a course would meet general approval. 
It is urged by such metropolitan papers as the New York World 
and /fera/d, it would be approved by the partisan press with 
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unanimity if it was made a party measure, especially as it would 
be a reversal of Mr. Cleveland’s policy, it would be, it is, opposed 
only by the money-muzzled press always ready to echo the views 
of Wall street. 

Such a course would take some money of course, the first 
mortgage bonds would have to be paid off and money provided 
for the payment of the subsidy bonds issued in aid of construction 
of the Union Pacific, and falling due in January. But the 
government has ample funds to pay off these bonds. Over and 
above the gold reserve there is a cash balance of $111,000,000 in 
the Treasury and it would take but $54,000,000, less than half of 
this, to pay off the bonds issued on the Union Pacific. And to 
get into circulation this amount of money now locked up idly in 
the Treasury vaults, where it was put by the last of Mr. 
Cleveland’s bond issues, would be a great blessing, a stimulus to 
trade and industry. Mr. McKinley should at least postpone 
the sale until Congress can be heard from. He has yet the 
opportunity to stop the sale and stop the steal. If Congress was 
given the opportunity to act it would perhaps direct the paying 
off of the first mortgage and the buying in of the road by the 
government. If the President would welcome such direction, 
Congress would not long hesitate over giving it. Let Mr. 
McKinley think again, let him postpone the sale until Congress 
may be heard from. Nothing can be lost by doing so, he owes 
it to Congress to do so. 

WHEN the President, on Monday, directed the Attorney 
General to move for an adjournment of the sale, cries of alarm 
went up from those who believed that they had rung down the 
curtain on a final Pacific Railroad steal, when Mr. McKenna, in 
consideration of a raising of the guaranteed bid of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000, approved the 
agreement made by Mr. Cleveland’s Attorney General to make 
no opposition to the sale of the property. Mr. McKinley 
stepping in and holding up this agreement angered them. They 
saw the profits which they had contemplated gathering at the 
expense of Uncle Sam slipping beyond their grasp. Chagrined 
and disgusted, they vented their wrath on Congress. We learned 
from the New York Suz that Congress is ‘‘ notoriously incapable’’ 
of dealing with this matter, from the Philadelphia 7e/egraph that 
‘‘postponement of the sale until after the meeting of Congress 
could only serve to complicate affairs and threaten the defeat of 
the entire foreclosure proceedings ’’—which would be the very best 
thing that could happen for the government and the people who 
use the Pacific roads. The Union and Central Pacific roads were 
built as parts of the same system, built to bind together the Pacific 
and Atlantic States, and they should never be severed. They should 
be taken by the government, they should not be sold, but if they 
must be sold, they should be sold together, for in no other way 
can fair value be realized on the Central Pacific road. 

One plaint, one exception to the President’s action in post- 
poning the sale of the Union Pacific and interfering with the 
steal, came from Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, the attorney 
for the Union Pacific, who laid it down as his judgment that the 
government would never get a better offer than the $50,000,000 
bid guaranteed by the Reorganization Committee, gave it as his 
opinion that the value and earning capacity of the property would 
not warrant a higher bid. But that his judgment was bad we 
have evidence, for the Reorganization Committee has already 
raised its bid by $8,000,000, and his opinion as to the value of 
the road cannot be that of those who hire him, for the Reorgani- 
zation Committee would assuredly never have raised its bid above 
the $50,000,000 if it did not consider the property worth it. And 
as to the value of the road as measured by earning capacity, it is 
worth $150,000,000, for it has earned during the past ten years 
an average of 5 per cent. interest on that amount. 


WE have said the Union Pacific should not be sold separately 
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from the Central Pacific, for the roads severed cannot serve the 
purpose for which they were built. Indeed, to serve this pur- 
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pose fully, they should be operated as a national road, a road to | 


serve the people not the speculative cliques, a road operated so 
as to encourage legitimate business and industry, not with the 
purpose of stripping those dependent upon the roads for trans- 
portation facilities of the profits of their labor, the purpose of 
stripping the many for the aggrandizement of the few. There- 
fore, instead of selling out its interest in the Union Pacific 
property, the government should pay off the first mortgage, take 
possession of the road under the second and operate it for the 
general good. And the same course should be pursued with the 
Kansas and Central Pacific. 

That this is the proper course for the government to pursue 
must be made apparent bya review of the history of the roads. 
Their whole history is one of stupendous fraud, grievous oppres- 
sion. Grossly overcapitalized to begin with, they have charged 
their patrons exorbant freights in the struggle to earn a return 
on fictitious capital. Built with government bounty, and to 
promote the welfare of the people of the Pacific slope, they have 
been operated so as to sap the vitality of that people. From the 
people they were built to serve, from the country they were built 
to develop, they have exacted charges out of all proportion to the 
services rendered. The nation gave liberally of its wealth, not 
to fill the pockets of those who constructed the roads, not that 
those constructors might fill their pockets with watered stocks 
and operate the roads, exact tribute from the people using the 
roads so as to pay dividends on such stocks, but to bind the East 
and West in unity and build up the welfare of the people of the 
Pacific slope. The government subsidized the Pacific railroads 
that they might serve, not that they might oppress, the people of 
California and her sister states. 


Ir WAS in 1862, in the midst of the Civil War, when the 
need of binding the Pacific states to the East and the Union was 
sorely felt, that the Central and Union Pacific railroads were 
incorporated by Congress. At the same time they were given 
liberal land grants, and the government agreed to issue subsidy 
bonds, guaranteed principal and interest by the United States, to 
the railroads, on completion of sections of track, and at the rate 
of $16,000 for every mile constructed in the prairie country ; 
$48,000 for every mile constructed in what was designated as the 
mountainous part and $32,000 on the interior part. Surveys were 
not of the best, and there was really no mountain work required 
in the building of the Union Pacific. There was in the Central, 
plenty of it. These subsidy bonds were made a first lien on 
the railroads. 

But the promoters of these railroads made no progress under 
these grants of Congress, they were unable to raise the money 
needed to start the work, lay the first sections of track, without 
which they could not command the subsidy bonds authorized. 
So the promoters came back to Congress, asking for more liberal 
terms. And in 1864 Congress agreed to accept a second mort- 
gage as security for the subsidy bonds of the United States, and 
authorized the making of a first mortgage and the issue of bonds 
thereon to an equal amount with the subsidy bonds authorized. 

This accomplished, the promoters entered vigorously into 
plans for their self enrichment. The promoters of the Union 
Pacific organized the Credit Mobilier, entrusted with the work of 
financing and constructing the road, the promoters of the Central 
Pacific organized the Contract and Finance Company. One pur- 
pose of the formation of these construction companies was to get 
rid of the supervision of the government officers over the raising 
and the expenditure of money. On the boards of directors of the 
railroads government directors sat, but these boards had little to 
do and into the doings of the construction companies the govern- 
ment railroad directors were not permitted to peep. 
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To these construction companies the subsidy bonds issued by 
the government, and all the securities issued by the railroads, 
were turned over. Into these construction companies securities 
of far greater nominal value than the sum required to build the 
roads were poured. What became of them all will never be known 
but can be guessed. Of first mortgage bonds and subsidy bonds 
there were issued upon the Union and Central Pacific roads, and 
handed over to the construction companies, about $122,000,000, 
half of each kind. These bonds could have been disposed of at 
par and so sold would have furnished sufficient money to build 
the roads. So the additional securities issued to an amount equal 
to these bonds and handed over to the construction companies 
were superfluous issues. They represented mere water, they 
were unquestionably distributed by the organizers of the construc- 
tion companies among themselves. Having two dollars of secu- 
rities for every dollar they had to part with for money, the extra 
dollar of securities remained to swell the paper profits of the con- 
struction companies. 

THE result was that the organizers of these construction 
companies found themselves immensely rich in securities. The 
question then was to make these securities valuable. They set 
about it in two ways—by exacting exorbitant freight charges and 
defrauding the government. They set upa claim that the rail- 
roads were not obligated to make any interest payments on account 
of the subsidy bonds issued by the government until the maturity 
of those bonds. This claim was upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Thus relieved, the controlling spirits in these railroads were left 
free to apply all the net earnings of the roads, over and above 
interest charges on the first mortgage bonds, as dividends on their 
own watered stocks. The government, though holding the 
second mortgage, had no rights that were recognized. A paltry 
$400,000 was all that was ever paid in cash as interest on the 
indebtedness of the Union Pacific to the United States, and the 
Central Pacific paid little more. So the indebtedness of the roads 
to the government, growing out of unpaid interest charges went 
on increasing, reduced only by the allowances made by the gov- 
ernment for transportation services, which the roads were required 
to render free of charge. So the indebtedness of the Union 
Pacific has grown from $27,236,512 to $58,067,398, the indebt- 
edness of the Central Pacific from $25,885,120 to $61,824,469. 
And now these debts are coming due, principle and accumulated 
interest, allina lump. The roads have made no provision for 
They earned the interest, but did not save it for the 
government. They took good care to divide it as dividends on 
the watered stocks. And so has the government been robbed of 
its due, a robbery which it is now hoped to consummate by pre- 
vailing upon the government to compromise upon the payment of 
this indebtedness. Such compromise should never be made. 
When Mr. McKinley moved for postponement of the sale, we 
were hopeful that it would not ; but our hopes have been dashed 
by his later act. We despaired, then we hoped, now we despair 
again. 


payment. 


Bur the full magnitude of the Pacific Railroad steal, a steal 
at the expense of the people, individually, on the one side by the 
charge of exorbitant rates to pay dividends on watered stocks, and 
at the expense of the people collectively, that is the government, 
on the other by the paying away as dividends of earnings 
rightly belonging to the government as interest, we have not yet 
told. Out of the earnings of the Central Pacific, belonging of 
right to the United States, the Southern Pacific was practically 
built. Asa supposed competitive line, the Southern Pacific was 
given valuable land grants from the United States, but these 
grants secured, it turned round and leased the Central Pacific, 
thus making of itself a monopoly that is the curse of California. 
So has the purpose of the government in subsidizing the Central 
Pacific been brought to naught. For this reason should_the"gov- 
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ernment take the ownership and assume the management of the 
road. But there is yet another reason for this than the despoil- 
ment of the people of California by the Southern Pacific railroad 
monopoly. That reason is that that monopoly is taking away 
freight that would naturally go over the Central Pacific, and 
hence the Union Pacific and thus stripping those“roads of earn- 
ings so as to make them as valueless as possible at this time when 
the government comes to the point of collecting the debt owing 
it by these roads. 

This stripping of freights and earnings is done by the 
Southern Pacific, which owns its own through line to New 
Orleans, systematically diverting through traffic which would 
naturally fall to the Central Pacific, which it leases, to the 
southern route which it owns. There is just one way to break 
this monopoly that is squeezing the people of California and 
undermining the value of the government’s interest in the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and that is for the government to foreclose its lien on 
the Central Pacific, assume control of the road and break the 
lease with the Southern Pacific. The question of debt to the gov- 
ernment is not the only one that should be considered in dealing 
with the Pacific roads, they should be dealt with not only so as 
to secure the payment of their debt to the government, but of 
their debt to the people of the Pacific slope. 


EUROPE seems much disinclined to send us gold. We donot 
wonder at it, for men very naturally have a fondness for the one 
commodity that has risen in value during the past quarter of a 
century with marked constancy. And it is human nature to 
cling on to that which is rising in value, and to dispose as quickly 
as possible of that which shows a disposition to fall. So the 
European banks cling to their gold. They grudge to pay any of 
it out for export, strive to accumulate more, though they now 
have in their vaults quite three-eighths of all the gold money in 
the world, though they have collectively more gold in their vaults 
than they ever had before. It is true that of $1,693,000,000 of 
gold held by the European banks of issue on September 3oth last, 
$581,000,000, or more than one-thiid of it, was held by the Im- 
perial Bank of Russia, but the Bank of Russia strives the most 
earnestly after gold of them all. And having thus striven hardest 
after gold, the gold in the Russian Imperial Bank has been built 
up somewhat at the expense of the gold reserves of the banks of 
England and Germany. The Bank of France holds as much 
gold as it did a year ago, and the same is true of the bank of 
bankrupt Spain, which keeps its gold simply because it does pay 
it out, and the Bank of Austria-Hungary. It is from England 
and Germany that Russia has drawn gold, and she has the means 
of drawing more. 

But, taken all in all, there is more gold in the European 
banks of issue than ever before, and still they never wanted gold 
so badly. Seven years ago they held but $936,918,500 of gold. 
Since then they have increased their holdings by an average of 
$100,000,000 a year, until on September 30th last they held 
$1,693,000,000. And still they raise obstacles to prevent the 
taking of any of this gold for export to America; they grudge 
to send us gold, although we have sent them nearly one-third of 
the gold that they have added to their stores since 1891. They 
grudge it because they do not like to part with anything that is 
growing dearer; they grudge it especially because gold is the 
only thing that has grown dearer with any constancy during the 
past twenty odd years. 


But though the European banks are much disinclined to let 
us have gold, our financial prophets have been telling us Europe 
would have to send us gold, disinclined or not, and that there 
would be gold importations in large volume during this autumn. 
But gold imports have not been large. One week they started 
in with arush. More than $6,000,000 were imported ; we were 
informed, with great positiveness, that the great inward flow 
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of gold, so long promised, was at hand, but the importations 
stopped where they began, and there is no prospect of further 
gold imports in the immediate future. 

Meanwhile, the retailers of financial wisdom, blinded by their 
worship of gold and persistently shutting their eyes to the magni- 
tude of our foreign debt, are groping blindly around or explana- 
tions by which to account for the miscarriage of their prophecies. 
Gold is not being imported, for the very sufficient reason that 
we are at this very time drifting into debt rather than getting out, 
as we pointed out last week. But our gold worshippers, who 
persist in believing that during the past few years we have’ 
gotten entirely out of debt to Europe, cannot believe this. So, 
ignoring the true reason for the non-importation of gold at this 
time, they are hard put to it to find reasons. Holding that 
Europe is running greatly into our debt, as, indeed, she is on 
merchandise balances, they are forced to the conclusion that 
London is borrowing in New York. We were told the same 
thing last fall, that London borrowed of us from $45,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 at that time. But, if so, when did London pay off 
this indebtedness, for admittedly it is not in existence to-day? 
It is true that during the last few months of the fiscal year, 1897, 
trade balances ran against us, but for the whole year the trade 
balances were in our favor by $274,000,000, which would pre- 
clude the assumption that London paid off any debt to us during 
the year, unless we admit the presence of enormous interest 
charges due by us to London on our great foreign debt, and 
sufficient, together with the expenses of Americans abroad and 
freights earned from our people by foreign ship owners, to wipe 
out the entire trade balance in our favor. And this presence is 
denied by those who talk about London borrowing from us in 
the fall and paying us hack in the spring, when the trade balance 
for the whole period is $274,000,000 in our favor, If the pres- 
ence of such foreign indebtedness and interest charges is admitted 
we need not seek further for explanation of the non-importation 
of gold. 

In connection with the cessation of gold imports it should be 
remarked that the Bank of England has put on the brakes. This 
it has done as always by putting up discounts and contracting its 
loans, and, if that does not suffice, by borrowing itself in the 
open market until money is made scarce and men forced to liqui- 
date either goods or stock exchange securities. Thus the week 
before last the Bank of England decreased its loans by $15,000,- 
000. Now, such contraction checks gold exports for this reason ; 
it forces men to sell whether they want to or not. In the large 
sense this must be followed by lower prices which will incline 
men to take produce rather than gold, in a special sense it forces 
the brokers of London who are carrying American securities, and 
hence borrowers, to unload, forces the shipment of American 
securities back to New York, and such shipment, of course, 
takes the place of gold. Thus, by contracting its loans the Bank 
of England decides for stock speculators and merchants when to 
sell. It forces them to sell when it wants to see a shipment of 
securities or larger exports of goods sent in place of gold exports. 


THE Monetary Commission and Mr. Gage seem to be work- 
ing in thorough harmony and accord for a remodelling of our 
currency system. ‘That there is any material difference of views 
between the official guardian over our fiscal affairs and the un- 
official commission that has undertaken the framing of a cur- 
rency measure for presentation to Congress, is not likely. That 
the purpose of both is the retirement of our national currency 
and the substitution of bank paper is undoubted. The only 
difference of views between the members of. the commission is 
seemingly confined to questions of expediency. To get any 
scheme of increasing our funded debt, retiring our national paper 
currency and providing for the substitution of bank notes, into a 
form sufficiently attractive to win the approval of Congress is at 
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least a difficult, we incline to think impossible, task. So the 
Monetary Commission and Mr. Gage must, if they wish their 
labors to bear fruit, be circumspect in their recommendations. 
It is evident they must shape their recommendations by political 
necessities if they would hope to see those recommendations win 
approval. They must act in the knowledge that to ask all that 
which they desire would be probably to lose all. So, just how 
far the Monetary Commission and Mr. Gage will go in recom- 
mending the retirement of our national currency and the substi- 
tution of bank notes is uncertain. If they are uncertain of any- 
thing in their minds, they are probably uncertain of this, of how 
far they may dare go without endangering success. It is sug- 
gested by some that the Monetary Commission evolve the per- 
fected plan, that it be left to Mr. Gage to pick out and urge the 
expedient. 

Whether or no, Mr. McKinley will earnestly back up Mr. 
Gage in his plans for remodelling the currency system and press 
such plans upon Congress, is a mooted question in Washington. 
It would be his nature to draw away from the vortex of the dis- 
cussion, to do nothing, knowing not what to do to please all the 
members of his party, who are much disunited in their monetary 
views. The greenbacks have friends as well as enemies in the 
Republican party. And what is a man to do who wants to 
please both ? 





Mr. SHERMAN has spoken upon a matter upon which the 
country has been much in the dark, and, it must be admitted, 
still is; namely, the instructions given to the Wolcott Bimetallic 
Commission. In a newspaper interview Mr. Sherman tells us 
what the commission was instructed to do and what it was not. 
But Mr. Sherman’s interviews are not to be depended upon. It 
is a pity that they are given such wide circulation, for they have 
but the force of the name not of the man. And in the present 
case Mr. Sherman evidently forgot part of the instructions given 
to the commission. We speak of the instructions given by the 
resolution of Congress under which the commissioners were 
appointed. That resolution authorized the President to appoint 
a commission to go abroad to endeavor to bring about an inter- 
national monetary conference, to negotiate an agreement for the 
restoration of bimetallism, subject, of course, to the ratification 
of the American Congress, and to spend $100,000, in which latter 
commission it has no doubt, in a large measure succeeded, though 
failing inthe others. The instructions given by the President 
must have followed these lines. And to put credence in Mr. 
Sherman's assertion that the commissioners only had instructions 
from the President to endeavor and bring about an international 
conference is not reasonable, for the commissioners undoubtedly 
occupied their time in negotiating a basis for an international 
bimetallic agreement. 





Ex-GOVERNOR Bolrks, of Iowa, has evidently resolved to 
bend his energies to re-uniting the Democratic party by com- 
promising the silver issue. He evidently thinks more of his 
‘‘once magnificent and triumphant party ’’ than he does of the 
success of any principle, thinks it the duty of all Democrats to 
subordinate principle to party success. ‘‘I am, and always have 
been,’’ he writes, ‘‘ opposed to an unqualified declaration in the 
Democratic platform for free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, be- 
cause I believe it will permanently disrupt the Democratic party, 
because I believe it always will defeat that party, be- 
cause I believe also, it will destroy the best hope for bimetallism 
in all the great nations of the world.’’ It is recalled that Mr. 
Boies did not make prominent these views, always held, when a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination before the Chicago con- 
vention of last year, but though this may be a fair criticism it 
should not be overlooked that Mr. Boies went to Chicago at the 
head of his state delegation which stood on a compromise plat- 
form of his making, a compromise platform inclining distinctly 




















however in the direction of bimetallism. The interest in Mr. 


Boies’ declaration is, however, broader than personal. It is not 
Mr. Boies’ stand for compromise, but the question of how many 
Democrats are ready to sacrifice with him principle for the sake 
of uniting the party, that isof moment. The Democratic State 
Central Committee of Connecticut, has within the week declared 
its readiness to do just this. 

IN THE annual report of the second assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, sandwiched in with a multitude of other dry departmental 
reports with which we are ever deluged at this time of year, we 
come across one item of interest and significance. We are told 
that there is no demand among our people for postal savings 
banks. But here we have striking evidence thatthere is such a 
demand. During the last fiscal year money orders amounting to 
$188,071,056 were issued, and orders paid to the amount of but 
180,141,660. In other words nearly $8,000,000 of postal money 
orders were purchased as a means for the safe keeping of money. 
Here we have evidence of the Post Office being used as a place of 
deposit for savings in spite of the offering of no special facilities, 
in spite of the want of the inducement of interest, indeed in the 
face of an actual expense, charge, that the purchaser of a postal 
order must pay for the privilege of depositing money with Uncle 
Sam. There is no other possible explanation of this excess of 
money orders purchased over money orders paid, for the amount 
of postal orders lost and destroyed and never traced would come 
to but a fraction of this excess. 





THE campaign in Greater New York has grown thoroughly 
personal. And it is on personalities that the campaign is being 
fought. Mr. George has done more than any one else to give it 
this direction by his blunt attacks upon Croker and Platt. Gen- 
eral Tracy and Mr. Van Wyck are passed over as not the real 
foemen. They are treated as but the personal representatives of 
the two powerful bosses, the real man running for the niayoralty - 
on the Democratic ticket being Croker, the real candidate for 
mayor on the Republican ticket, Mr. Platt. So insist their oppo- 
nents. And time is not wasted over attacking the candidates in 
name but who are regarded as puppets. Croker and Platt, not 
Van Wyck and Tracy, are the men chosen for attack. And this 
attack is not made with gloved hands, at least by Mr. George. 
He promises to see Croker and Platt in the penitentiary if elected, 
for he declares his purpose to uncover their records if given the 
opportunity, and announces his firm conviction that such uncov- 
ering will show both men guilty of robbing the people, guilty of 
directing the city government, or parts of it when controlling it, 
for personal gain, guilty of selling public franchises for personal 
profit. 

Naturally such campaigning has raised extreme bitterness. 
What will come out of the boiling maelstrom it is impossible to 
tell. Each candidate claims to be sure of election. General 
Tracy alone can be counted as out of the race with any degree of 
certainty. But the contest seems to be rather between Mr. Low and 
Mr. Van Wyck. The strength of the George movement is the 
most uncertain as its growth has been the most meteoric. More 
enthusiasm has been worked up by his canvas than by the canvas 
of any one of his opponents, we might say of them all put 
together. But enthusiasm alone does not win campaigns. 
Organization is needed, and in organization the enthusiastic 
supporters of George are sadly lacking. And it is in this that 
Tammany has the advantage. It has organization if no enthu- 
siasm and stolid, grim organization atones for many weaknesses, 
many shortcomings, for the party worker stops not over short- 
comings of candidates or the handicap of bossism; he grimly 
shoulders the handicaps, gulps down the weaknesses and goes to 
work. Support of this kind is Van Wyck’s strength. And it is 
not alone the Tammany workers that he can rely upon in a 


pinch. With Tracy beaten, the Republican workers can be 
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counted upon to lend him silent but effectual aid, rather than see 
the election of Low or George. 

One of the marked features of Mr. George’s canvas is the 
appearance of the street railway owner, the enjoyer of public 
franchises, ex-Congressmian Tom. L. Johnson, on the stump, 
where he has been busy making public confession as one of a 
band of franchise stealers. ‘‘I, as a man, follow the teachings 
of Henry George. I tried for a year not to believe them, I sought 
my friends to help me not to believe in a doctrine that taught 
that I, with others, belonged to a band of franchise stealers.’’ 
And then he confessed mortal frailty ; ‘‘ as long as you make laws 
that give franchises away, I think that you will find other men, 
as well as myself, totakethem.’’ ‘‘ For my salvation,’’ he might 
have added, ‘‘I support Henry George, that temptation may be 
taken away, temptation that leads me to do injustice, to oppress 
my fellow men.’’ 


WHILE we are having plenty of aimless talk and are served 
with plenty of sensational reports as to the possibility of a con- 
flict with Spain, England is confronted with some very serious 
work of a military nature. In short, Britain is engaged in two 
minor wars, and with people who can shoot and know how to 
shoot as well as make targets of themselves for British bullets. 
And one of these little wars, serious enough in itself, may spread 
into a war of vastly wider theatre. It is the war on the Afghan 
frontier, at present confined to the British on the one side and 
tribes of rough and ready mountaineers on the other, who owe no 
real allegiance to either British crown or Afghan Ameer. And 
into this war Afghanistan may be drawn, and with Afghan wars 
England has had some sorry experiences. The theatre of war 
thus once extended no one can tell where it would stop. It would 
threaten to spread over India as revolt against British misrule, it 
would threaten to draw in the Russian bear, and then—for the 
British Empire, collapse. The other little war, on the upper 
Nile, is not so threatening. The pushing forward of a railroad 
with the British advance makes that advance irresistible and 
ultimate success assured. 


AN OFF YEAR'S CAMPAIGNS. 


N TUESDAY next we are going to hear from the people on 
prosperity. We have heard from the professional boomers 
of prosperity, from the newspaper scribes who are hired 

to write up prosperity. Weare now going to hear from those 
who feel the coming of prosperity or the reverse, who put little 
store in stories of prosperity in which they do not share, who 
wish ardently for prosperity, who need not look to the newspapers 
but only their own experience for information concerning the 
coming of prosperity, who can distinguish between real prosperity 
and paper prosperity, to whom the reading about a prosperity 
which they do not feel is bitter irony. At the polls the people 
in many of our states will tell us whether prosperity has come to 
them, will tell us whether they regard the promises of prosperity 
made so freely by the Republicans during the last presidental 
campaign as satisfactorily fulfilled. This they will tell us by their 
votes. If they regard the Republican promises of prosperity as 
fulfilled they will tell us so by increasing the Republican majori- 
ties ; if they are dissatisfied, if they have not felt the prosperity 
they were led to expect and of which they read in the metropolitan 
press, this will be shown by an increase of the vote in opposition 
to the Republican candidates. 

This will be the first meaning of next Tuesday’s vote: an 
increase of Republican majorities if the people regard the Repub- 
lican promises of prosperity as fulfilled ; a falling off in majorities, 
not necessarily of pluralities, if they do not. We make the 
distinction between majorities and pluralities because the vote in 
opposition to the Republican party will not be as concentrated as 
it was last fall, will not be for the reason that a growing number 
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of our people disgusted with the Republican party are equally 
disgusted with the Democrat party, look upon the Democratic as 
incapable of fulfilling its promises of prosperity as the Republican. 
They so look upon the Democratic party because they see the leaders 
of that party unwilling to broaden themselves and courageously 
oppose the aggressions made upon our people through the arm of 
our railroads; because they see them submissive before the 
speculative cliques who by overcapitalizing the railroads and 
making discriminations in transportation charges are building up 
monopolies and despoiling the multitude ; because they see many 
of the Democratic leaders ready even to surrender convictions on 
the silver question if by so doing they can purchase party success. 

Consequently the Democratic party cannot unite those op- 
posed to the Republican party and the moneyed oligarchy as it 
did in 1896. In the Republican National Convention of 1896 
the growing oligarchy of wealth made its final grasp upon the 
party that was organized as the champion of the rights of man, 
as the protector of the oppressed, but wrote itself down at that 
convention as the aider and abettor of oppression. And in the 
Democratic National Convention of last year this moneyed oli- 
garchy was baffled, it failed to make complete its grasp upon 
the Democratic party, though it had seemingly done so in 1892, 
when it secured the election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency, 
a man persistent in his efforts to strengthen the power of money, 
keen in his regard for property rights, unfeeling for the pro- 
ducers of wealth so ruthlessly despoiled of the products of their 
labor in the upbuilding of the moneyed oligarchy, an upbuilding 
to which Mr. Cleveland ever lent his force. 

Thus the Democratic party, under Mr. Cleveland, appeared 
to drift more and more into the grasp of the moneyed oligarchy. 
So, when the Democratic National Convention of 1896 repudiated 
Mr. Cleveland and his doctrines, and turned down the demands 
of that oligarchy, men who had revolted from the Democratic 
party when that party drifted into serving the oligarchy of 
wealth, and men who had revolted from the Republican party 
when that party fell unmistakably into the grasp of the same 
power, were encouraged to look to the Democratic party. 
They looked to the Democratic party, and were willing to sup- 
port its candidates last year, not because the Democratic party 
came up to their ideal, not because its platform demanded all 
that they wished, not because they fully approved the position 
taken by Mr. Bryan, not because he fully represented their 
views, for in many things he misrepresented them, but because 
the Democratic party that had been, to them, facing in the wrong 
direction, turned upon the moneyed oligarchy and faced in the 
right direction, the direction required for the emancipation of 
our people from industrial slavery, and because it was hoped 
that the Democratic party, having once turned its face against 
the demands of the moneyed oligarchy would continue in the 
same direction, its leaders developing, broadening, going for- 
ward, until they would oppose all aggressions of the moneyed 
oligarchy through whatsoever channel made, protect our pro- 
ducing classes from despoilment and in their rights, by whatever 
means attacked. 

And so regarding the Democratic party of 1896, those who 
had previously revolted from the Democratic party, as well as 
those who revolted from the Republican, looked to the Demo- 
cratic party, supported it, hoping it would ultimately come to 
represent and stand for that which they demanded, namely the 
protection of all classes from despoilment at the hands of the 
growing moneyed oligarchy. 

But a short year has shown that such hopes were vain, that 
the Democratic leaders were and are opposed to broadening the 
issues of the last campaign, opposed to making an earnest attack on 
the speculative cliques engaged in despoiling our people through 
monopolization of our transportation systems, ready to ignore this 
issue through fear of raising up party differences. Indeed, the 
last year has shown many of these leaders quite ready to subordi- 
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nate the demand for silver remonetization, the one great issue 
raised by the last campaign, to their ideas of political expediency 
and desire for party success. And so, instead of going forward, 
developing as a party ready to combat on all occasions and at all 
places the aggressions of centralized capital on the rights of man, 
the Democratic party has gone backward, and so made itself repel- 
lant to those who left it when that party became the unmistakable 
servant of Wall street and wealth, but came back to its support in 
1896, repellant to those who left the Republican party in 1896 and 
prior thereto. 

Therefore the Democratic party will not get this year the 
united support it got in 1896. It will not get the same support 
from the Populists, either from the Populists originally Demo- 
crats or originally Republicans. Some Populists support the 
Democratic party in the state and local campaigns this year as 
they did last year in the national campaign, still having faith in 
the Democratic party to lead our people out of the thraldom of 
industrial slavery, but many, especially in those states where the 
Democratic party has shown most unmistakable signs of a readi- 
ness to abandon principle for success, refuse to support the Demo- 
cratic tickets. So when the people tell us next Tuesday whether 
or no they regard the Republican promises of prosperity as ful- 
filled, those who make negative answer will not all vote for the 
Democratic candidates. Consequently they may, in response to 
the question, Has prosperity come or has it not? make negative 
answer without pulling down the Republican pluralities of a year 
ago. 

Of course there are other questions entering into the cam- 
paigns than the single one: has or has not prosperity returned ? 
and such questions will have greater or less influence upon men 
in the casting of their votes. In some places these side ques- 
tions will have paramount influence, in other places little. Thus 
in Greater New York we will get no answer to the general ques- 
tion of prosperity that will sway voters the country over ; in Ohio 
the answer will be quite definite. It must not of course be over- 
looked that there will be many men as ever who will vote as 
mere partisans, who will give us by their votes no answer to any 
question, who will not tell us by their votes whether or no they 
regard the Republican promises of prosperity as fulfilled, who 
will vote the Republican ticket or the Democratic ticket because 
they have always done so. But the great and growing body of 
voters who are not slavishly bound by party ties, who look to 
parties to bring prosperity, and demand that they fulfill their 
promises, will express their satisfaction, or the reverse, with 
present conditions by continuing or withdrawing their support 
from the Republican party, by leaving that party with increased 
or decreased majorities, or no majorities at all. 

Now, it has been our experience in our later day history, 
that the party successful in a Presidential campaign, has suffered 
losses at the election held the year thereafter. It is said this is 
only natural, inasmuch as claimants for support, party news- 
papers and orators, are tempted to promise more than they 
expect as the result of success. And so disappointment is 
natural, even though improvement in business, in conditions of 
labor may have followed that success. But of recent years, indeed 
for the past twenty years, we have seen this disgust, this disappoint- 
ment with the successful party first appearing at the State and local 
elections of the off year following the presidential year, gather- 
ing force in the Congressional elections of the next year, and 
finally culminating in the next presidential year. And this 
gathering of disgust year after year means more than that im- 
provement has not come with the full measure promised, it 
means that improvement has not come at all, that there has been 
retrogression not progress, progress toward adversity not pros- 
perity. 

’ And it is just because the oppression of the growing moneyed 
oligarchy has made itself felt more and more year after year, 
because the burden of the appreciating dollar has become more 
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and more grinding, the injustice of discrimination in railroad 
transportation rates, a discrimination that has built up combines 
and trusts, more grievous, and the oppression of such trusts and 
monopolies more intolerable, that our people have turned first 
from one old party to the other, seeking in vain from each what 
each promised, but what neither has fulfilled: freedom from dis- 
poilment at the hands of the moneyed oligarchy, conditions that 
will enable each man to profit to the fullest from his labor and 
enterprise and hence prosperity. 

So we had a disputed election in 1876, Republican success in 
1880, defeat in 1884, success again in 1888, defeat in 1892, and 
success once more in 1896. If the Republican party fails to bring 
prosperity by 1900, and it will surely fail, for it has become the 
aider and abettor of the moneyed oligarchy that seeks to prey 
upon our producing classes, and our producing classes cannot 
prosper when they are despoiled of the surplus fruits of their 
labor by a monetary system under which the creditor classes must 
be given a greater and greater share of the products of labor year 
after year, or by a transportation system so controlled as to bring 
to naught independent enterprise, wreck independent industries 
and build up the clique ridden, a monetary system that the 
Republican party supports, a transportion system that it toler- 
ates,—if the Republican party fails to bring prosperity, history 
will be repeated, it will suffer defeat, unless its opponents fail to 
unite in opposition. 

And of this there is grave danger, for the Democratic party 
threatens to fall back again into the grasp of the moneyed oli- 
garchy, it fails to show an earnestness to pull itself further with- 
out that grasp, and the opponents of the moneyed oligarchy can- 
not support any party that does not cut loose, root and branch 
from that oligarchy. And with the Democratic leaders, even 
though holding back in the presence of the despoilment of our 
producing classes by the speculative railroad cliques, even though 
abandoning the demand for silver remonetization and tolerating 
the despoilment of the industrious by the appreciating dollar, 
even though abandoning advocacy of true democratic principles : 
equality of opportunity in the production of wealth, equality of 
chance for its enjoyment—will be prone to go many honest men 
brought up to worship the Democratic name. 

In justice to Mr. Bryan, it is only fair to say that he shows 
steadfastness in the demand for free silver coinage, that he 
evinces uncompromising opposition to those who aim to despoil 
our producing classes by means of the appreciating dollar, that 
he stands against any backsliding of the Democratic party on this 
issue, but there are many Democrats who were opposed to the 
free coinage of silver before the Chicago convention, who went to 
Mr. Bryan’s support after it, who do not now stand with Mr. 
Bryan to oppose backsliding on the silver issue, but rather invite 
it. And on the question raised by the despoilment of our pro- 
ducing classes by the speculative railroad cliques, the question of 
government ownership of transportation facilities, Mr. Bryan is 
dumb. He may have opinions on these questions, but he studiously 
avoids making them known. He is silent while the speculative 
cliques controlling, systematically direct our railroads so as to 
build up combines and trusts, destroy independent producers and 
gather the wealth produced by the many into the hands of the 
few ; silent in the presence of this injustice, despoilment, worked 
by the railroad cliques, silent either because he is not broad 
enough to comprehend the evil, or because, fearing to antagonize 
some element of support, he fears to tread at all. 

But whatever the reason, it is clear the Democratic leaders 
are not disposed to meet the aggressions of the speculative cliques, 
through the railroads, upon the rights of our people, rather dis- 
posed to tolerate those aggressions ; it is clear that many of them 
are disposed to drop combatting the aggressions of the moneyed 
oligarchy made through the appreciating gold standard. And 
the opponents of moneyed oligarchy cannot support such leaders, 
yet such leaders, taking with them the Democratic name, many 
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supporters of Democracy will be prone to follow, prone to follow 
the shadow of Democracy even after the substance has departed. 

So the work that the opponents of moneyed oligarch must 
do to bring success must be sustained, severe, vigorous. Demo- 
crats following Democratic leaders who tolerate the working of in- 
justice, of inequality, through our railroads, who tolerate the 
building up of trusts and combines through railroad discriminations 
for the oppression of the people, who are, many of them, ready to 
abandon the advocacy of silver remonetization, surrender all 
principle for party success, must be awakened to a knowledge 
that in following such leaders they are following the shadow of 
democracy, not the substance ; they must be drawn away from 
such leaders and gathered into the fold of those aggressively 
opposing the plans of the moneyed oligarchy. This must be 
done to bring success and this will take time. Therefore, this 
work should be gotten at at once by those who see Democratic 
leaders hesitate to break loose from the moneyed oligarchy, if not 
indeed ready to tie up again to that oligarchy, who regard the 
Republican leaders and party as even more subservient to the 
wishes of that oligarchy. And so we have urged positive action 
by the Populist party, which should lead, an early mapping out 
of the plan of campaign and selection of candidates for President 
and Vice-President, at a national convention to be held next 
spring, so as to give the campaign direction and aggressive force 
at once. 

To win success, Democrats, Republicans who have felt the 
the weight of oppression at the hands of the growing moneyed 
oligarchy, but who are held by party ties to the support of their 
parties even though subservient to that oligarchy, must be won 
over ; Democrats, Republicans of this stamp, as well as Populists, 
must be brought to work together in opposition to the aggressions 
of the moneyed oligarchy. Otherwise those aggressions will not 
be successfully met, the Republican party, representing that 
oligarchy, will triumph again in 1900. 

As we have said, there was general support of the Democratic 
party in 1896, by the opponents of oligarchy, not because it was 
all that they wished, stood for all which they stood for, but be- 
cause they had seen it cut loose from Mr. Cleveland, revolt at 
the effort to make it a party advocating gold monometallism and 
turn its face against the extreme demands of the moneyed 
oligarchy, and because they hoped the party that had started this 
revolt would not rest content until the aggressions, demands of 
moneyed oligarchy were repulsed everywhere. But as these 
hopes have been doomed to disappointment, as many leaders of 
the Democratic party have evinced a disposition to give in even 
to the demands of the moneyed oligarchy so signally repelled a 
year ago, there has grown up disgust with the Democratic party 
that shows itself in refusal of many men equally disgusted with 
the Republican party to longer act with either of the old parties. 
And so, in many of the states we have this year full Populist 
tickets in the field, tickets put forth by men deeming it unworthy 
to sacrifice principle for place, unfitting to compromise with 
opponents and vote with opponents for a division of the spoils of 
office. These men, steadfast to principle, unwilling to swerve 
from the path of conviction, equally as opposed to compromising 
with the Democrats as with the Republicans for office, have been 
dubbed Middle of the Roaders. What part they will play in 
deciding the pending contests in some of the states, what strength 
they will show, will be seen on Tuesday next. 

We have said that campaigns in off years following a Presi- 
dential contest have been prone to turn upon the fulfillment or 
non-fulfillment of the promises made by the successful party in 
the Presidential canvas. And for a score of years those promises 
have ever been better times. They have generally failed of ful- 
fillment and the party responsible for them suffered rebuke. And 
so it will be on Tuesday next, if our people are not satisfied with 
the much written about prosperity, be shown by a paring down 
of Republican majorities, though perhaps not of pluralities. We 
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believe the vote will give us a different kind of information about 
prosperity than we are accustomed to find in the partizan press, 
we fancy the people will tell us that they are not satisfied with 
the way the Republican promises of prosperity have been fulfilled, 
the Republican press to the contrary. That we should learn 
much in the newspapers of signs of prosperity, of the opening up 
of mills and little of shut downs is not surprising. The reporter 
who is paid by space and finds reports of shut downs and busi- 
ness disasters paired down soon learns it to be his interest to look 
out for signs of business revival, mill resumptions, rises of wages, 
and the like, and make little effort to find items of news of a 
different kind. So the reports of business conditions turned into 
the newspapers are one sided and they are given to the public in 
an even more one sided way than they are turnedin. The result 
is, that when the people feel little or no boom an apparently great 
boom is written of in the newspapers. But on Tuesday next, we 
hear from the people, not from the newspapers on prosperity. 

It is true, in most states the elections to be held are of a 
minor nature, and in many local questions are paramount. It is 
also true that in some states there is much less disgust with the 
Democratic party and much more general support of the candi- 
dates of that party by the opponents of moneyed oligarchy than 
in others. Thus in Nebraska there is little or no organized 
opposition by the Populists to the Democrats. In Iowa there is 
more, in Ohio still greater opposition by Populists to the Demo- 
cratic party, which is only natural, for the Democratic party of 
that State, under the leadership of Mr. McLean, does not give 
promise of strenuous opposition to the aggressions of moneyed 
oligarchy. 

In only four of the States that hold elections are governors 
to be chosen, in Massachusetts, Virginia, Ohio and Iowa. And 
in Massachusetts and Virginia the outcome is not doubtful. In 
Virginia there is practically no opposition to the Democratic 
candidate. The Republicans have no regular ticket in the field, 
the Populist State ticket begins and ends with the nominee for 
Lieutenant-Governor. This is regrettable. It grows out of the 
fact that the Populist Convention, held before the Democratic, 
resolved to see what kind of fusion the Democrats of Virginia 
believed in. So the Populists nominated a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and resolved to support the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor, and put his name on their ticket if the Demo- 
crats would agree to support the Populist nominee for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and put his name upon their ticket. The upshot was 
that the Democrats declared they did not care for any kind of 
fusion in which Democrats did not get all the offices. Thus the 
Populists were outcast. Why they did not fill up the rest of 
their ticket after this rebuff we do not know. But they did not. 
So the Democratic candidate for Governor, nominated on a free 
silver platform, has a free field. 

In Massachusetts the Democrats put up their candidate for 
governor on an uncompromising free silver platform and the 
Populists by a narrow vote endorsed that ticket and put up no 
ticket of theirown. ‘The success of the Republicans is a fore- 
gone conclusion. In Iowa, also, we have the Democratic can- 
didate, Mr. White, standing on a free silver platform. The 
Populists split over endorsing this ticket. About two-thirds of 
the convention voted to endorse, the other third bolted, and the 
majority having abandoned their banner and fused with the 
Democrats under the Democratic name, the minority carried out 
of the convention with them the Populist name and emblem. 
Then growing out of this bolt came a second convention, Popu- 
list in name and thought, a convention that nominated a full 
ticket that goes on the ballot under the Populist name and 
emblem. By the fusionists of Iowa we are assured this move- 
ment is insignificant, that it will not command a thousand votes; 
by the men who nominated this ticket, refusing to compromise 
Populist principles, we are told it will receive twenty thousand. 
We shall see. 
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The most significant contest of all, and that in which the 


lines are tightest drawn is, however, in Ohio. Here, too, we 
have the Democratic candidate for Governor, nominated on a free 
silver platform, the free silver issue being declared by the nominat- 
ing convention the only issue before the people of Ohio. The 
real issue between Democrats and Republicans, is, however, shall 
Senator Hanna be returned to the Senate or shall Mr. Mclean 
succeed him. And Mr. McLean represents in the Democratic party 
of Ohio what Mr. Hanna represents in the Republican. He is 
not the man to command confidence, not the man to gather earnest 
support of all those opposed to the aggressions of the moneyed 
oligarchy, for they cannot regard him as opposed to those aggres- 
sions, théy cannot but regard him as ready to sacrifice principle 
for place, as a man who puts self-interest before his country’s 
weal. 

So there was nothing surprising when the Populists of Ohio 
refused to endorse, to fuse with the Democrats, that fusion mean- 
ing the endorsement, as a whole, of the Democratic ticket. For 
the Democrats to give place on their ticket for some nominee 
of the Populists in return for the Populists giving places to 
Democrats on their ticket, seems not to be the Democratic idea of 
fusion. It never has been, it was not when they unwisely nom- 
inated Mr. Sewall for Vice-President at Chicago. The part of 
wisdom would have been to have left that place on their ticket 
for the Populists to fill. But the Democrats were not weighted 
down with any surplusage of political wisdom, they have not 
been since, and perhaps it is quite as well, the result having been 
to discourage any compromising of principle on the part of 
Populists. 

The Populists of Ohio, refusing to endorse the McLean 
Democratic party, have been abused as selling out for Hanna 
money. Every Populist who has gone to Ohio has been accused 
of going in the pay of Mr. Hanna. It is a baseless slander and 
the worst of it is that these slanders are showered and circulated 
with greater vehemence and seeming maliciousness by the official 
head of the Populist party, Mr. Butler, whose will has not been 
done, than by the Mclean Democrats. We regret it, for it 
broadens the schism in the party where there should be no dis- 
sensions ; it is unworthy of the chairman of the party to give 
credence, let alone circulation, to such stories without substan- 
tiating them. 

Of the contests in other states, fought out on national lines 
and of national interest, that in Kentucky is foremost. The con- 
test there is over a small stake, but the campaign, one for party 
supremacy is being waged with extreme bitterness. It is pleas- 
ing to find that the Populist party, under the hand of Jo. A. 
Parker, exhibits a unison and harmony, less internal bickering, 
more accord, than is to be found either in Iowa or Ohio. 

Of the contest in Maryland, which is one first and last for 
spoils, of the campaign in Pennsylvania, where there is disgust 
with Quayism, disgust with bossism, disgust with the rottenness 
and corruption of the dominant party, but no organized and effec- 
tive opposition of independent voters, of the campaign in New 
York state thrown into confusion by the campaign in the city, of 
the campaigns in other states we refrain from speaking here. 
It is so much easier and safer to draw lessons after the counting 
of the votes than before they are cast. 


We owe all that we have to the steady advance of the human 
race against the compact mass of those who have always cried 
out and still cry out as lustily as ever: ‘‘ Don’t disturb the exist- 
ing order of things.’’— William F. Gaynor. 

** 

The human race is divided into two classes. Those who go 
ahead and do something and those who sit down and inquire why 
it wasn’t done the other way.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* 


A fit of temper has very often nothing to do with the thing 
which appears to give rise to it. 











THE CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT AND SILVER. 








E HEAR a great deal about the Calcutta authorities 
having refused to countenance the reopening of the Indian 
mints to free silver coinage, of the Indian Government 

knocking out all prospects of international bimetallism. It is 
folly to so speak of the Calcutta authorities. It is not for them 
to countenance or refuse to countenance the opening of the Indian 
mints ; it is not for them to lay down the policy of India in fiscal 
or any other matters. It is for them but to reflect the wishes 
of their superiors in London to whose commands they are 
amenable, whose bidding they must do under pain of retirement. 
By an order of council made in London the Indian mints could 
have been reopened by the Satisbury ministry as they were closed 
by the Rosebery. That order was not made because the Salis- 
bury ministry, though not lacking in the desire to open the Indian 
mints, lacked the courage to make the order in opposition to 
money lending London. And so the protest of the Calcutta 
authorities, voicing the protests of the great banking houses of 
London against the reopening of the Indian mints, was heeded 
by the British Government, seized as a cloak by which to cover 
the abject surrender of the government to the money power. 

The refusal of the Indian Government to countenance the 
reopening of the Indian mints of which we hear was in realty the 
refusal of Lord Farrer in London and those for whom he stands 
to countenance such action, the Indian protest was his protest, the 
terms of that protest of his and money lending London's dicta- 
tion. The Indian Government made the protest because money 
lending London demanded it, the British Government heeded it 
not out of respect for the opinions of the Calcutta authorities, 
but out of fear of the financial interests of London. 

Of the protest made against the restoration of bimetallism, 
for that is what the reopening of the Indian mints would have 
meant, Mr. McKinley willing,—protest made for money lending 
London, but in the name of the Indian Government, it can only 
be said that it was as illogical as effective. The reasons ad- 
vanced in opposition to the reopening of the Indian mints 
were groundless by themselves, contradictory together. Thus 
it was asserted that the effect of such measure would be to 
raise the exchange value of the rupee to the ruin of Indian mer- 
chants, then, Indian commerce blasted and Indian merchants 
bankrupted, so depress the exchange value of the rupee as to 
seriously inconvenience the Indian Government. Thus it was 
seriously asserted that the Indian people would be ruined by a 
rise in the gold value of the rupee, the Indian Government by a 
fall, both the rise and fall in the rupee being the result of the 
same measure. 

Now even supposing the value of the rupee would be caused 
to fluctuate in this manner by the reopening of the Indian mints, 
it would seem that the Indian people who suffered loss when 
the rupee was rising would recoup themselves when it fell 
again, that if the Indian Government lost from the fall in the 
rupee it would also gain from the rise in the first instance. In 
short, if the interests of Indian Government and Indian people 
are antagonistic, if the government would lose from a fall in the 
gold value of the rupee and gain from a rise, if the people would 
be ruined by a rise and profit from a fall, then certainly both could 
not lose together. While the people were losing the govern- 
ment would profit and vice versa. 

But to suppose that the gold value of the rupee would fluc- 
tuate in this contradictory manner upon the opening of the 
Indian mints is foolish. It necessitates the belief that the specu- 
lators in silver would not foresee the effects of the restoration of 
bimetallism, that they would be carried off their feet and bid up 
the price of silver without reason with the result that the rise in 
silver would be lost and more when thisevanescent enthusiasm 
spent itself. Now, to put reliance in the statement of the Cal- 
cutta authorities who thus lay down the movement of the price 
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of silver with this self-satisfied superiority, requires one not only 
to believe that the judgment of these men is infallible, but that 
the judgment of the speculative world would be all wrong, that 
the Indian Government would correctly foresee the effects of the 
reopening of the Indian mints on the gold value of silver and the 
rupee, that the speculative world would not. The speculators 
might get on to the infallibility of these Anglo-Indian fortune 
tellers, take their cue from them, and if they did, all the calcula- 
tions of the Calcutta authorities would miscarry, for the force 
that is to carry up the gold value of the rupee would not be forth- 
coming. Speculators would not buy. 

However, let us assume that the Indian authorities read aright 
the course of the silver market under free silver coinage, that the 
speculative world would not read the effects aright, or act upon 
the infallible reading of the Indian Government—in short, let us 
assume, as the Indian Government does in its protest, that imme- 
diately upon the forming of an agreement for the concurrent 
reopening of the mints of the United States, France and India to 
free silver coinage at the ratio of 1514 to 1, silver would suddenly 
rise to a par with gold at this ratio and the gold value of the 
rupee to 23 pence, that shortly after the reopening of the mints 
silver would suddenly fall to its present price per ounce or 
lower, and the value of the rupee to 9 pence in gold. 

Assuming this, how would the Indian people be injured by 
the rise, how the Indian Government injured by the fall? The 
reasoning of the Indian Government, which rests on the assump- 
tion that the value, the purchasing power of gold would be in no 
way decreased by the opening of the mints of the above men- 
tioned countries to free silver coinage, is this: To begin with, the 
gold value of the rupee is now a fraction lessthan 16 pence. A rise 
in its gold value to 23 pence would, therefore, mean an apprecia- 
tion in its purchasing power by nearly 50 per cent., which would 
be shown by a fall in prices of 33 per cent. And such fall would 
ruin Indian merchants and producers—bankrupt them. Mark 
this admission from high gold authority, that falling prices are 
injurious to productive enterprises. Now, having gotten the 
Indian merchants bankrupted by this rise in the value of the 
rupee, caused by the opening of the mints, let us turn to bank- 
rupting the Indian Government by a fall in the value of the 
rupee, also caused by the opening of the mints. The Indian 
Government has to pay in London, in gold, annual interest and 
other charges of about 416,000,000. Now, with the exchange 
value of the rupee 16 pence, this takes 240,000,000 rupees, or 15 
rupees to the pound. Let the exchange value of the rupee fall 
to 9 d., and these payments would require 426,666,667 rupees, or 
2623 rupees to the pound. Such increase in the burden of 
interest payments would very obviously require the raising of 
additional taxation. If additional taxation could not be raised, 
borrowing or bankruptcy would of necessity follow. 

Now this is very clear, but it would seem to follow that if a 
rise in the gold value of the rupee from 16 pence to 23 pence would 
result in a fall in prices and the great loss of merchants, a fall in the 
gold value from 23 pence, to 9 pence would result in great rise in 
prices and greatly increased profits to merchants who would find 
the burden of their indebtedness greatly reduced. And, on the 
other hand, it would seem that the first effect of the rise in the 
gold value of the rupee to 23 pence, would reduce the payment 
of rupees required to meet the foreign interest charges, from 240,- 
000,000 rupees, to the rate of about 167,000,000 rupees a year— 
a great lightening of burdens to the Indian Government at the 
time when the Indian people were oppressed by falling prices. 
And when the burdens of the Indian Government were, on the 
other hand, increasing, the earnings of the Indian merchants 
would, according to the assumptions ’set forth in the protest of 
the Calcutta authorities to the opening of the Indian mints, be 
also increasing. 

But as these assumptions are groundless, let us proceed. 
Let us build up from solid foundations. But we start out with 
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the assertion that the reopening of the American, French and 
Indian mints would not be injurious to either Indian people or 
government but beneficial to both, which assertion we will sub- 
stantiate. First, the opening of the above mentioned mints 
would undoubtedly make an extended use for silver. And, as the 
United States Supreme Court said in one of its legal tender deci- 
sions, ‘‘it requires no argument to prove the value of things is 
in proportion to the uses to which they may be applied.’’ There- 
fore, that silver would rise in value cannot be questioned. And 
as men will use the cheapest money and pay their debts with the 
most readily obtained, it is obvious there would be no monetary 
use for gold in France or the United States while gold coin was 
worth more than silver. As a consequence gold would fall in 
value. 

It is true, of course, that monetary uses for this gold might 
be found elsewhere, but as the United States and France hold 
together three-eighths of the gold of the world, it is quite 
evident that if this stock was sent to the other gold using coun- 
tries, the stock of money in those countries would be increased 
by 60 per cent., and if, as John Stuart Mill said, ‘‘the whole 
money in circulation was doubled prices would double, if it was 
only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth,’’ prices 
would rise in gold using countries by 60 percent. And this 
would not be half a bad thing for the United States when we 
came to paying our debts abroad by exports of wheat and 
cotton, etc. 

But it is clear that gold would not be taken from the United 
States and France if it would buy more in those countries than in 
the gold-using countries of Europe. Gold only goes from where 
it is cheapest to where it is dearest, that is, it goes to where it will 
buy the most. Therefore gold would not go from France and the 
United States if it would not buy more elsewhere, that is, if prices 
did not rise higher in France and the United States than else- 
where. And if we parted with all our gold this could not be 
unless there was found not only sufficient silver to take the place 
of the gold exported, but sufficient additional silver to increase 
the volume of money in both the United States and France by 60 
percent. And this silver does not exist, for the silver that is 
coined would not be available, as it is already circulating at as 
great or a greater value than would be given to it by coinage in 
France or the United States, and the silver used in the arts would 
not be available, for to melt it down would sacrifice the value 
conferred by labor. 

Therefore the parity of gold and silver would be restored, 
and, of course, the gold value of the rupee would rise to 23 pence 
and there remain. The result to the Indian Government would 
be, of course, the reduction of the interest charges payable in 
London in gold from 240,000,000 rupees to 167,000,000, a saving 
to the Indian Government of 73,000,000 rupees a year. Nor 
would this rise in the gold value of the rupee be followed by a 
fall in prices in India and loss to Indian merchants. It would 
not, because the purchasing power of gold in gold-using countries 
would become less. With the rupee worth 16 pence, as now, 
there is a premium on gold in India of about 45 percent. Conse- 
quently the silver price received by the Indian for cotton and 
wheat is 45 per cent. more than the gold price paid in England, 
less transportation charges. If, then, the restoration of bimetal- 
lism should be followed by a raising of the price of cotton and 
wheat in England by 45 per cent., the Indian would get no less 
silver, no smaller price than now. If the price rose in England 
more than 45 per cent. he would get more. And the price would 
in all probability rise more, for with the restoration of bimetal- 
lism and a parity between gold and silver, the premium on gold, 
now amounting to 125 per cent. in silver using countries and acting 
as a bounty on exports to gold using countries would disappear, 
and to get the same prices as they are now getting silver using 
peoples would have to more than double the gold price. As a 
natural consequence exports from such countries to gold using 
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countries would fall off, competition would slacken and prices 
rise. 

But the greatest advantages derived by the Indian people 
would not be in their trade with gold using countries, but in 
their trade with China, Japan and the Straits Settlements. Those 
countries now enjoy an advantage over the Indian, the premium 
on the Indian rupee as measured in their currencies offering a 
stimulus to exports to India and a protective barrier against 
imports from India. ‘The parity of gold and silver restored, this 
premium would disappear, Indian goods could be sold for less in 
China and the Straits Settlements than to-day and still net the 
Indian merchant the same price, while either a greater price 
would have to be charged for Chinese goods shipped to India or 
the Chinese have to take less. So India would profit all around 
from silver remonetization. 

The same is obviously not true of the thorough going silver 
using countries where gold is at a premium of 125 per cent., and 
where prices would certainly fall, for that premium would disap- 
pear and gold prices would not rise by 125 per cent. The case of 
India is different, for there gold is at a premium of only 45 per 
cent. and the purchasing power of gold would probably increase 
to at least that degree as the result of silver remonetization. 

But the Calcutta authorities have made answer to the propo- 
sals contemplating the reopening of the mints of the United 
States, France and India to free silver coinage, made answer cal- 
culated to the liking of Lord Farrer and money lending England 
declaring that the reopening of the Indian mints would mean 
ruin for India, and that answer has been made the answer of the 
British Government to the Wolcott commission. Therefore we 
dismiss the subject, regretting that good reasons for the reopen- 
ing of the Indian mints should fall on unreceptive ears. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce ‘‘ Select Documents 
Illustrative of the History of the United States, 1776-1861,”’ 
edited, with notes, by William MacDonald, professor of history 
and political science at Bowdoin College. This work is designed 
to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, in 
a single volume of moderate size and cost, an accurately printed 
collection of important documents illustrative of the constitutional 
history of the United States. The selections, ninety in number, 
cover the period from 1776 to 1861—from the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The documents are prefaced with a short introduction for each 
and a bibliography. 

ne 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have ready Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ The 
Book of Dreams and Ghosts,’’ William Morris’s ‘‘ The Waters of 
the Wondrous Isles,’’ Lawrence Gomme’s ‘‘ Library of Historical 
Novels and Romances,’’ and ‘‘A New Series of Selections from 
the Poets,’’ edited by Andrew Lang, ‘The rage for the occult is 
sending everybody to the old ghost-story books and ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Book of Fate.’’ Mr. Lang knows how to sift the wheat from the 
chaff in this line, for there is wheat, more or less, in the subject, 
as the publications of the Psychological Research Society have 
proved. 

Kk 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will publish during November 
‘‘The Workers—an Experiment in Reality : The East,’’ the arti- 
cles by Walter A. Wyckoff, which have been one of the most 
interesting features of Scszbner’s Magazine. Also ‘‘ The War of 
Greek Independence,’’ by W. Alison Philips. Another lullaby 
book by Eugene Field is to come out in time for the holidays. 


KK 


R. F. FENNo & Co. announce the issue of some new books 
of fiction, of which ‘‘ Peter the Priest,’’ by Maurus Jokai, is one. 


Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondike 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send roc. for large Compendium of 
vast information and big color map te Hamilton Pub. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Advt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


This Government of Ours. 


This Country of Ours. By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the 
United States. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In crafts other than that of statesmanship it is held expedient 
to utilize those whose completion of their term of apprenticeship 
entitles them to confidence as skilled workmen. Until the nation 
devises some means of turning to national account the mellowed 
experience of each unpensioned Emeritus President, it cannot 
complain if they turn it to personal account in the less dignified 
sérvice of popular journalism. While he was about it General 
Harrison might have produced a work of broader scope and 
weightier than this, which, being presumably written for young 
ladies, keeps mainly within text-book lines and is silent when 
authoritative utterance is expected and desired. The similarity 
of its title to that of Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ Our Country ’’ is all the more 
singular as General Harrison’s book frankly admits that it 
‘* does not deal at all with the material resources of our country ; 
it has nothing to do with lands, or merchandise, or markets ; it 
is not a philosophical dissertation on civics nor a commentary on 
the Constitution.’’ Its rightful title would be ‘‘ This Govern- 
ment of Ours,’’ and its scope, as the author states it, is ‘‘ to give 
a view of the machinery of our National Government in motion 
and some instruction as to the relations and uses of its several 
parts.’’ This service is performed with the easy touch and 
succinct expression that mark General Harrison’s written and 
spoken expositions. While public questions of moment, such as 
that of the currency, are not formally discussed, they crop up 
incidentally and relieve the dryness of so much detail. A 
hundred nobodies-in-particular could write, and in fact have 
written, books on this line equally full of information and as 
non-committal on vital issues, but they could not compete with 
this in the feature which gives it its main interest and commercial 
value—the fact that its author was our President. Taking the 
personal element as thus proffered we get the novel gratification 
of learning how the burdens and glories of rulership strike the 
man who has had to endure them. 

General Harrison strongly upholds the principle of un- 
divided responsibility vested in the President. The opinion 
recently expressed by ‘‘a distinguished public man’’ that each 
Cabinet officer should be independent of the President, is con- 
demned as a farming-out of his constitutional powers to eight 
chief executives. ‘‘ Two presidents, or three, with equal powers, 
would as surely bring disaster as three generals of equal rank 
and command in a single army,’’ and the author approves the 
principle by which recent reform city charters give the mayor 
the responsibility of appointing officials. The mode of electing 
the President is viewed historically and the inauguration cere- 
monies are detailed. Then the martyr’s troubles begin. ‘‘ The 
procession is usually several hours in passing, and the exposure, 
especially if the day is raw and wet, as it often is, is not only 
very uncomfortable but really perilous to life.’’ The suffering 
endured in 1881, 1889 and 1893 ‘‘ carried many people to prema- 
ture graves.’’ The author urges the date being changed to May 
4th. The sudden and silent discontinuance of uniformed club 
parades a few years ago, will probably lead to some modification 
of the Washington ceremonies. The dread visitation of office- 
seekers is feelingly bemoaned. From early morning till nigh 
the President is pestered with them and their advocates. ‘‘ His 
time is so broken into bits that he is often driven to late night 
work, or to set up a desk in his bedroom. Thoughtlessness is 
the root of all this.’’ Say selfishness, the want of consideration 
for others which is the outcome of the mania for ‘“‘ getting 
ahead,’’ a radical lack of true courtesy for which dancing-school 
manners in nowise make up. Then comes the hand-shake tor- 
ture, fifty thousand in the first three weeks, and every tenth man 
claiming to be the one who first named the President for office. 
Eight hundred letters each day add to the spice of life. Auto- 
graphs and bed-quilt patches are implored by most of these, the 
next in quantity being requests for money, on one day aggre- 
gating $9,000. The jackals of journalism, ever voracious for 
interviews, beset their victim with appeals on topics as practical 
as this, ‘‘ What was the greatest thought that ever entered your 
mind?’’ Lincoln might have replied, ‘‘In size—that you have 
the greatest want of it.’’ 

General Harrison would have our consuls chosen from com- 
petent and creditable commercial men, and the office made per- 
manent, also those of ambassadors. ‘‘ We cannot have a perma- 








nent diplomatic and consular service until we can find diplomats 
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and consuls who will leave their party politics at home.’’ 
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what is to become of party hacks such as the new made Consul to 
the Matanzas? Having been discredited as a leech on the public 
funds, his local leaders force the compliant President to confer 
this office, in the teeth of influential protest, because they want 
neither his politics nor himself left at home any longer. 

The White House ‘‘ is an office and a home combined—an 
evil combination.’’ Its tenant gets ‘‘ no break in the day, no 
change of atmosphere.’’ His term of service is a penal ser- 
vitude without the compensation of privacy. ‘‘ Until screens 
were placed in the windows of the private dining-room, it was 
not an unsual incident for a carriage to stop in front of them 
while the occupants took a gratified view of the President and 
his family at breakfast or lunch. There is not a 
square foot of ground, not a bench nor a shade tree, that the 
President or his family can use in privacy.’’ This must suggest 
an inner meaning as they sing the line ‘‘ sweet land of liberty,”’ 
for all except him appointed to maintain that right. But in this 
respect the President has his liberty in his own keeping, whereas 
the poor Secretaries of State are subject to be fleeced of their 
salaries, with no protection from the powers that be and self- 
protection out of the question. ‘‘A Secretary of State who 
maintains an establishment, and entertains the foreign ministers 
and the general public with the generous hospitality now expected 
of him, will owe much gratitude to his major-domo if he has not 
contributed from his private fortune to the support of his office a 
sum much greater than the salary he has received.’’ Theauthor 
admits ‘‘ this is an evil,’’ but does not expatiate upon the meas- 
ureless gravity of the dilemma which either makes honorable 
office a cause of shame and distress to a poor man of worth and 
proper pride, or prostitutes it to a Dives whose chief qualification 
is his possibly ill-gotten wealth. 

General Harrison speaks of the lynching of Italians in New 
Orleans in 1891 as an illustration of a weak point in our system. 
The United States had made a treaty with Italy giving certain 
rights to non-naturalized Italians. Yet when Italy demanded 
the trial and punishment of the offenders ‘‘we could only say—We 
are powerless ; we have left that to the State authorities and can 
only suggest that proceedings be taken by them.’’ After citing 
from his message on the incident, General Harrison urges that 
Congress should endow the United States Courts with full powers 
to protect all, aliens included, who are here ‘‘in the peace of the 
United States.’’ The recent killing of unarmed foreign miners 
at Hazleton lends force to this plea“for the ending of so 
anomalous a situation. ‘‘Lynching,’’ says the author (in the 
introduction, which embodies his personal views more freely than 
the book itself), ‘‘is a usurpation, a dethronement of law, which 
stimulates rather than represses crime.’’ What, then, is the 
premature shooting of a handful of miners by panic-stricken 
officers of the law? ‘‘A greater reverence for law is a sore need 
in this land of ours.’’ But more interesting than the string of 
abstract platitudes here spread upon his pages would be General 
Harrison’s Ex-Presidential or individual candid views upon the 
causes which have operated and still operate to undermine 
reverence for some laws and respect for many lawmakers. 
‘* Perhaps a better knowledge of what the laws are, and how they 
are made, and how their defects may be remedied in an orderly 
way, will strengthen the conviction that they must be observed 
by every one.’’ This charming bit of humor may be too subtle 
for the average young lady to grasp, though even she can 
scarcely fail to appreciate the joke in playing off the word 
‘‘observed’’ for obeyed. We, in common with all true and 
zealous patriots, cordially agree with General Harrison that only 
by more vigilant ‘‘observing’’ the devious manufacture and 
manipulation of our country’s laws can we secure a sifted code 
which shall command universal reverence, by virtue of its plain 
justice and impartial administration. The author’s plea for 
rigorous measures against lynchers because their victims are 
‘*mostly not the rich and influential but the ignorant and friend- 
less,’’ is admirable as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. Elsewhere and in another connection the author truly 
says, ‘‘the chief promoters of lawlessness are greed, corporate 
and individual, in its various manifestatiors,’’ by which he 
clearly indicates certain ‘‘ rich and influential’’ inspirers of law- 
makers, then he adds, ‘‘ and the parasite of greed—anarchism,’’ 
a clumsy and misleading name, somewhat illogical in its spiteful- 
ness, for defenders of the oppressed ‘‘ ignorant and friendless,’’ 
who hold that no laws at all would be better than bad laws, or 
fair laws unfairly administered. General Harrison has not 
thought it worth while to admit that ‘‘influence,’’ putting it 
hypothetically, may work a bad law upon the statute book, or a 
fair-seeming law which can be made bad in operation. He 
bunches them together indiscriminately and then declares, ‘‘ He 
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who breaks one law is guilty of all, for the covenant is not 
divisible . . . . I do not stop to consider real cases of 
conscience for our danger does not lie in the direction 
of the highly conscientious.’’ But conscientious Presidents and 
policemen must stop, or must be made to stop, and recognize 
first as well as last, both the patriotism of the man who bows, 
temporarily, to legislative injustice, knowing there is a regular 
way to correct it, and the man who has the courage to defy legal 
tyranny and refuses to acknowledge the authority of arbitrary 
court made law. General Harrison, as President, as counsel. for 
rich and influential corporations, or as a loyal adherent of a 
dominant party, may privately hold that whatever is, is right, 
pro tempore, no matter how it came to be. In his present capacity 
as instructor of the young he might have guarded himself 
against misconception and-his readers against fallacy by remind- 
ing them that the history of liberty and progress is a splendid 
record of rebellion against laws and legislative machines, which 
could never have been overthrown by the continued ‘‘ reverence’’ 
and submission he inculcates, nor are they now to be rectified if 
the people adopt no more determined tactics than ex-General 
Harrison here sketches out. 

It is excellent to preach the doctrine, in the virtuous phrases, 
of our municipal reformers, and yet it is possible to divert 
attention from a rotten bough or trunk by fussing over roots too 
deep to be quickly reached. The semblance of zeal for improve- 
ment may be kept up, and with it the evil that should be 
improved out of existence. When the author says, ‘‘men, 
rather more than machines, need watching,’’ his voice is the 
voice of a radical, but it seems to have an inharmonious 
conservative echo. 

UK 
The Science of the Art of Magic. 
Magic. By ALBERT A HopKINs. With an introduction by Henry Ridgely 
Evans. New York: Munn & Co. $2.50. 

There’s magic in the name of a book like this, and its name 
is not belied in the contents. We are all children of mystery, 
fascinated by the marvellous, whether in the fogs of ghostland or 
on a conjurer’s stage. Our delight by no means ends when 
we ‘‘ know how it is done,’’ it rather intensifies. ‘The literature 
of magic, as known to the masses, has been unworthy the name. 
Conjuring books and such-like have kept the art down to the 
popular level as a mere entertainment by which professionals 
gain a living. It was high time for someone to rescue the most 
ancient of arts and mysteries from its ignominious associations. 
This has now been so masterfully done by the perfectly equipped 
authors of this book that the trouble is, in the space of an ordi- 
nary review to convey an adequate impression of the range and 
quality of its contents. The startling duplications of Aaron’s 
miraculous feat by the wizards of Pharaoh, though the prophet 
trumped all their tricks, come without irreverence under the head 
of what we understand by magic. The weird art flourished in 
Egypt long before the Israelites experienced the wonders in the 
wilderness, and doubtless the Brahmans in Hindostan understood 
the business long before the priests of Egypt. It has played a 
deeper part in the grafting of superstitious beliefs on primitive 
peoples in the interests of systems professedly religious than the 
residuary legatees of antique hierophants and their subjects care 
to acknowledge, and there still survives the knack of transmuting 
pinchbeck credulity into silver and gold, ‘‘for ornament and 
beauty,’’ not necessarily the beauty of holiness. 

When our ultra-pious ancestors used to pitch elderly dames, 
who had outlived their loveableness, into the horse ponds because 
they were thought to be witches, to be stoned to death as guilty 
if they floated, and pronounced innocent if they drowned ; and 
when others were burned at the stake or hanged as sorcerers, it 
amply proved the equal potency of magic and diabolic crtielty as 
aids to the reigning faith. With the tottering infantile steps of 
progress toward the imperfect civilization in which we bask, 
there came a gracious readjustment of dread magic to the more 
prosaic level of imagination. Two centuries before our era a 
clever Greek scientist invented a lot of mechanical and other 
devices which saved the priests of the temples infinite eloquence 
and argumentation. All they had to do was to work up the con- 
gregation toa high pitch of expectation and—lo—the altar fire 
lit itself miraculously, the sacred statue moved its eyes and arms, 
wine, milk and water, spontaneously flowed from empty vessels, 
and the sermon was clinched far better than by a worked-up per- 
oration. All this is told, with all the detailed technical illustra- 
tions, in this book, which must now be summed up shortly, lest 
the temptation prove too strong to tell how everything is done. 

‘* Magic”’ is, first of all, not a mere book on magic, meaning 
trickery in its full scope. It is truly in sections, history, science 
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art, literature, and outlandish in all. To go backward, it 
explains, with pictures, the marvellous ingenuities of the kineto- 
scope, biograph, or whichever of its hundred a/iases the reader 
prefers. All the latest illusions of the leading professional 
magicians are similarly explained, but not in the mean spirit 
which makes ‘‘ exposures’’ so unpleasant. The principle on 
which these clever tricks are done is made clear, without spoiling 
the curiosity which we shall still find baffled by the skilled per- 
former’s variation in his modes. The strange freaks possible in 
photography are made easy for those who care to expand the 
science and art of it into the region of mystery. Automata, old 
and new, elaborate and simple, always possess a fascination to 
read about, as well as in seeing them, and they fill a section here. 
A new pleasure awaits theatre goers, as they learn how the 
astonishingly clever ‘scenic illusions of the stage are produced. 
Wagnerites have a rich treat in this. And there is more in the 
making and working of cycloramas and kindred shows than most 
spectators imagine. The section that makes plain the miracle 
workings of the ancient priesthoods is a revelation that will be 
new to the bulk of readers, and its interest is equally great for 
the mechanician and amateur conjurer. It isa chapter of history 
not found in the histories. But the ambitious amateur performer 
will find a good deal more than he can do in the nine chapters 
that give away the famoustricks of all the famous magicians and 
thought readers, barring the Frenchman Verbeck, some of whose 
tricks we have never seen done by others. The pages are extra 
large, and there are 560 of them, with 420 illustrations, enough 
to twist one’s wits into a tangle that will take a lifetime to undo. 
A more enjoyable pastime book is not within reach, and as deft 
conjuring, juggling and balancing is evidence of sheer intellect, 
not far akin from that which constructs a drama, a poem, or a 
model novel, we may expect great development of genius in the 
coming generation. And yet, alas, what poignant regret, bor- 
dering on despair, these cruel men cause by thus ruthlessly 
destroying almost the last of our long cherished, fond illusions. 


we 
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The Wisdom of Fools. 


The Wisdom of Fools; By 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


While Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s nondescript novel ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’’ was making its well-boomed way, it was discovered 
that an American woman in our midst had written a book in the 
same class of solemn fiction, a book which would have run a neck 
and neck race in popularity with the former, if both had started 
in a free field with no favor. An apology is in order for subject- 
ing such oppressively superior novels to so humble a compari- 
son. Mrs. Deland’s story ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’’ had the 
advantage of being an American study of an American character 
by an American writer, an advantage little appreciated by the 
class who clatter loudest in praise of imported stories whose 
essence is necessarily largely beyond their ken. It established 
this fact, nevertheless, that this country has its graver themes 
and writers every whit as interesting and able as those that come 
over the sea, themes that reveal the play of conscience in reli- 
gious dilemmas not less trying than those Elsmere encountered, 
narrated with conspicuous skill by a writer of original tastes and 
power. Since that book appeared Mrs. Deland has published 
other novels that have been appreciated most by thoughtful 
readers, besides juvenile stories and verses. The present elegant 
volume contains four stories, which are neither long nor short, 
entitled, ‘‘ Where Ignorance is Bliss, ’tis Folly to be Wise,’’ 
‘‘ The House of Runimon,’’ ‘‘ Counting the Cost,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Law, or the Gospel?’’ They are problem stories of a familiar 
order, stated with commendable simplicity and frankness. 
Though a quarter of a century has passed since slumming became 
a fashionable diversion, there are always new recruits who enlist 
with the enthusiasm of saints and martyrs only to find, in many 
instances, their novitiate a series of failures. The philosophy of 
social reform has been expounded in books and exemplified by 
individual and organized methods of practical work, and still 
the failures outnumber the successes. The last of these four 
stories ought to be read and pondered by young lady missionaries 
whose favorite hobby in philanthropy isreclamation. It cleverly 
illustrates the doubtful wisdom and frequent impracticability of 
arresting the process of natural law by efforts inspired by the 
loftiest motives. Given a creature of circumstances that con- 
spire from first to last to keep their victim on the down grade, 
badly born, worse influenced, the dominant instinct impelling in 
the direction of the Strongest temptation to wrong, is it pious 
common sense, or is it ‘‘the wisdom of fools,’’ to spend 
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costly effort in failing to save that creature from the 
inevitable doom of law, when the same effort can ensure 
certain good if spent on worthier sufferers? The suppo- 
sitious case stated in Mrs. Deland’s story is no freak 
of fancy. Sad to say, it is only a type of hundreds that have 
come in the actual experience of those of us who have tried 
to do some little good in great cities. Mrs. Deland states the 
problem, or lets the story show it as it is in hard reality, but she 
does not venturea solution. The reader listens to the facts and 
the rival advocates, but has to act himself as judge and jury. 
The first story in the book has a narrower scope, and, being one 
of personal interest, may please the young lady critic better. <A 
young clergyman, a fine fellow every way, has at last found the 
ideal wife, or thinks he has. Both are ardent Christian workers, 
believing and practising what they preach. Conscience and con- 
fidence are very noble, but very delicately poised virtues, which 
have been known to quiver at the critical instant they should 
point firm and clear, and then veer round to the direction 
opposite to that first indicated. He has a secret of his youth, 
known only to himself, fatal if known publicly, and, in his 
exalted state of loving trustfulness, he tells it to his bride the 
day before the wedding, which, consequently, is broken off. Is 
such confession an obligation of honor? Should the perfect 
trust of love which made it possible, obliterate the woman’s 
bitter sense of shame and suspicion of having been entrapped ? 
Was she wrong in punishing him and herself so cuttingly ? 
Was he right in making, unnecessarily, a clean breast of it? 
Or were they simply a pair of silly fools, whose workaday senses 
would return when too late to undo the mischief? There are 
half-a-dozen other equally dubious conclusions possible on the 
case as stated. It is rather weak asa story, and not very prob- 
able, at least among the matter-of-fact New Englanders of the 
book. None the less, it is very readable, unpretentious and free 
from the taint which makes most fiction on these lines unsavory 
and baneful. 
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New York Political Primer. By ADELE M. FIELDE. The Macmillan Co. 
75 cents. 


The strange thing about this first-rate little compendium of 
official information relating to the new New York City and the 
State, is that it is the work of a woman. The glory of it is that 
it justifies itself so perfectly as the proper work of woman in its 
dedication to Mrs. H. M. Sanders, as President of the League for 
Political Education. It is a complete catechism and catalogue of 
everything the model citizen ought to know, with details, clearly 
set out, upon the scope, offices, duties and opportunities for good 
active work opened up by the new charter of that city. Fourteen 
maps show how the various jurisdictions overlap each other more 
than they ought to, and the reading of the index alone is an 
education in civics. The book is invaluable to every New Yorker 
and if it finds its way into every city in the Union, so much the 
better for the people, as it must make them bestir themselves for 
active reforms. 

Kk 


Presbyterianism in its Relation to the Negro. By MatrHEw AND t 
Phila.: J. McGill White Co. $1.25. ‘ Ce 


The Presbyterian reader’s interest in this book will be, cer- 
tainly should be, both deep and active, as it is the story of a 
twenty years’ struggle to establish a church in Philadelphia. 
The outcome is the attractive Berean Church that nestles under 
the stately buildings of the Girard College. The general reader 
will find the book full of antobiographical interest. The author 
is one of the most devoted and energetic colored pastors in the 
city, who has a right to be proud of his success in the teeth of 
opposition and up-hill struggle. He has done his share in 
stirring the Presbyterian denomination to greater interest in 
the negro, for whom, apparently, the Catholic Church has a 
strong sympathy. The author’s effort is to place the Berean 
Church upon a self-supporting basis. The wealth at the disposal 
of Presbyterian laymen should not long allow a cause like this of 
the Berean Church to languish, nor to overwork a devoted man. 

** 3k 
Jane Austen. BY ELBERT HUBBARD. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
To cents. 9 


This latest issue in the series entitled ‘‘ Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Famous Women”’ has all the charm and the little fail- 
ings of the author’s racy and thoughtful papers. His moralizing 
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on Jane would delight her if she could be reached by mail. 
‘*To-day strong men recognize her books as rarely excellent, 
because they show the divinity in all things; keep close to the 
ground ; gently inculcate the firm belief that simple people are as 
necessary as great ones ; that small things are not necessarily un- 
important, and that nothing is really insignificant. It all rings 
true.’’ This is capital, but a capital mistake the author makes 
when he styles Joseph Parker, of London, ‘‘ the world’s greatest 
preacher.’’ The man is strong, in thought, in expression, and 
in pulpit mountebankery, but though his unspoken legend is, 
‘“Kece Josephus !’’ it does not make him great, unless grate on 
the finer sensibilities of judicious hearers. Jane would have been 
one too many for this Reverend Joseph. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








With the death of John Sartain, a few hours after completing 
his eighty-ninth birthday, Philadelphia loses a striking figure and 
the country a notable pioneer in art. He left his native England 
about seventy years ago, bringing with him the ideas and methods 
then in the ascendant. Fora whole generation he was an au- 
thority and a practical leader in the art of engraving. When he 
undertook the arduous duties of editing and publishing magazines 
he found it a harder row to hoethan itisto-day. In histime Sar- 
tain did a great work, and left a deep and worthy mark on the 
honor scroll of his art. His longevity was largely the reward 
of strict dieting. At eighty-five, on a hot July day, he showed 
his visito:s the rich collections in his house, built by Forrest, 
with its large room wherein he practiced elocution. For two 
hours and a half the old gentleman gaily chatted and tripped 
around without sitting down, a feat which put the younger ones 
to shame in their weariness. Forty years or so ago he built a 
goodly monument to himself in the cemetery, covered with a 
long transcendental inscription to serve as epitaph for him and 
preachment for those who visit his grave. He lived to a rare 
old age, yet he assured us that he really did not see why he need 
ever die, and he said it in all seriousness. 

Rk 

Francis Turner Palgrave, professor of poetry at Oxford, 
died the other day, aged 73. The name is a justly honored one, 
and has a distinct aristocratic flavor, which may make it seem 
odd when it is recalled that he was of Jewish descent. His 
father, Sir Francis, the distinguished historian, who died in 1861, 
was the son of a German Jew, Meyer Cohen, who changed his 
name, possibly also his faith, as Disraeli the elder did, to remove 
the obstacle of prejudice from his son’s path. The late pro- 
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fessor rendered fine service to lovers of poetry by the antholo- 
gies he compiled, with taste and judgment unexcelled. A new 
volume of his ‘‘ Golden Treasury ’’ series is just coming out. 
* vk 

Mr. Traill is a trenchant critic with a -happy turn for the 
humorous, and will make an ideal editor, unless the stars go 
balky, for the new weekly journal to be entitled Literature. The 
word is fast losing its meaning and dignity, so that it is none too 
soon for the advent of a standard and a valiant standard bearer. 
Harper Bros. will issue the American edition. They announce 
that ‘‘lierature, and literature alone, is to be its theme. Theaim 
will be to make it essentially the organ of the literary classes in 
the widest sense of the term, impartial and authoritative in its 
literary criticism, and a comprehensive and trustworthy medium 
of literary intelligence. An earnest and an honest attempt will be 
made to deal with the best literature of every country on its liter- 
ary merits alone, without prejudice. To English and to Ameri- 
can works a certain prominence will be given; but this will not 
exclude reviews of the more important volumes issuing from the 
publishing centres on the continent of Europe. Though Literature 
will consist mainly of reviews of books, it will invite correspon- 
dence on and will itself deal with any literary subject of perman- 
ent or of current interest to the writing, publishing, or reading 
world. The rule of anonymity will be generally observed in its 
reviews, though not with unvarying strictness ; and a refreshing 
novelty is suggested in the statement that every endeavor will be 
made to find room for the proper expression of adverse views 
over the signature of any correspondent.’’ 


x 
Sir Joseph Hooker, after fifty years’ labor, has just brought 
to a conclusion his work on the ‘‘ Flora of British India.’’ The 
entire work, published by L. Reeve & Co., London, will consist 
of seven octavo volumes, averaging 775 pages each, including the 
general index of about 42,000 names. 


Reduced Rates for Voters. 








For the accommodation of persons desiring to go home to 
vote, the B. & O. R. R. will sell tickets daily until November 
2d, good for return passage until November 8th, at one first-class 
fare for the round trip. One-way tickets will also be sold at 
one-half the lowest first-class fare. These tickets will be sold 
between all points on B. & O. lines in the State of Pennsylvania, 
exclusive of Pittsburg, upon orders countersigned by Mr. John P. 
Elkins, Chairman Republican State Committee, or Mr. John 
M. Garman, Chairman Democratic State Central Committee of 
Pennsylvania.—A dv, 
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10c. 
25c. 50c. 


PLEASE 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





In ‘‘Gop’s CoUNTRY.”’ 


duction by Henry Watterson. 


lisher’s Corporation. $r. 

IN EXCELSIS. 
York : The Century Co. 

By 
$1.25 


PETER THE PRIEST. 
Fenno & Co. 


AMERICAN IDEALS AND OTHER EsSays, Social and Political. 


A Southern Romance. 


Hymns with Tunes for Christian Worship. 


Maurus Jokai. 





By D. Higbee, with intro- 


Pp. 243. New York : American Pub- 


Pp. 741. New 


Pp. 208. New York: R F. 


By Theodore 


Roosevelt. Pp. 354. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

ROBERT E. LEE and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. By Henry 
Alexander White, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. Pp. 467. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


FIRESIDE READINGS FOR HAppy HOMES. 
Boston : 


Hastings. Pp. 382. 


The Author. 


Written and 
50c 


selected by H. L. 


The Book of the Royal Blue. 


The ‘‘ Book of the Royal Blue,’’ 


issued by the Passenger 


Department of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, has made its 
initial appearance with the October number, and is, undoubtedly, 


the most creditable magazine of its nature published. 


Aside from 


being a model example of modern typography, it is most interest- 


ing as to its contents. 


A field for interesting literature is cer- 


tainly offered by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, because it is 
the oldest railway in the United States, is foremost in historical 


prominence, and is rich in magnificent scenery. 


The latter espe- 


cially affords an endless scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 
Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in stamps 


to the Advertising Department, 


Baltimore, Md.—Aadvv. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 





CALIFORNIA 


3 IN THREE DAYS 3 


SUNSET [RON 
LIMITED 2 ‘Mountan 


~ Route. 
From CHICAGO and 8ST. 


LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 


EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 


Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset l.imited—a co uposite 
car with barber shop. bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and suwoking compartment; aladies’ 
park r car, with private sle- ping compartments and 
as-embly ball; dining car—meals terved a lacarte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers ; 
the traia is eee throughout with Pintsch eas, and 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
VMbraries and curre:t literature This elegantly 

uipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis, 
through without change. 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO 
OITY OF MEXIOO. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
America’s Greatest Health Resort. 


For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo, or WM. E. Hoyt, 
Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, New 


York. 
(apr 0) 
aut 


ms Se 












Runs Two RJ Vestibuled Trains Daily 
f} S TRAIN 
DAY 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
paimeen a Open and Compartment Sileep- 
t your — between Chicago and 
Be open Pantral on. 


NIGHT 
TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Paliman Buffet Parlor 
oroptd tok 
ot gee seat fH. Uhicage, 





First Class ————__cssmmmmml 


% Pew Books. 


THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THE- 
OLOGY, by Augustus H. Strong, D.D- 
LL.D., President Rochester Theologi. 
cal Seminary. I2mo. 540 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

A brilliant book from a scholarly pen, 
and one destined to be widely read. 

HEROIC STATUES: Addresses, by Prof. 
Nathan Sheppard. (‘‘Key Note”’ of 
The Hxamtner.) 12mo. 226 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

These addresses are very spicy and full 
of life. 

THE QuigT KING: a story of -he Christ, 
by Caroline Atwater Mason. 1I2mo. 
304 pages. Price $1.50. 

“It will make a SUPERB GIFT BooK.— 
The Standard.’ 

SAXENHURST, by D. C. Eddy, 
I2mo. 440 pages. Price $1.50. 

A historical love story in the time of 
Cromwell. 


D.D. 


Beside our own publications we keep 
constantly in stock all reputable books of 
all publishers, We will have the 

Handsomest Book Store 
in the city when we open in our new 
building at 
1420 Chestnut Street. 


Just a word about our Stock of Bibles, 
which includes the books of all Publishers 
in England and America, besides our own 
Editions which are marvelously cheap. 
Have you seen them ? 

Pesent store of the 


Aimer. Baptist Publication Society, 
1632 Chestnut Street, 
ee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval, at 50 per cent, com, 
Sure to please. 50 diff. U. S., 25c, 
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> dift., qi. 100 diff. Foreign 8c. 
diff. Canada, etc, lic. Price 
F. W. Miller, 904,Olive Street, 6. Leuls, Me. 














NEW BOOKS. 


—-FROM—— 


The Macmillan Company. 


Corleone. 


Two Volumes. 


By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, 

Author of 

* Casa Braccto,” 

‘+ Pietro Ghisleri,”’ 

the Saracinesca 

Series, etc., etc 


Cloth, $2.00. 
whose rank among novel- 
ists is thus described in 
the current number of 
The Bookman, ‘‘ we should 
claim for him the very 
highest, had he never 
written ee but 
‘Corleone.’ The mere ‘story’ is of absorbing 
interest, and possesses the transcendent merit 
that even a blasé or veteran reviewer vis alto- 
gether unable to foresee the conclusion.’ 





Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


A Memoir by his Son. 


2 Volumes, Cloth, $10.00 net. 


The First Edition was 
published October 12. 


This, the most famous biography since 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, a gm d 
hitherto unpublished poems, let- 
Soteeeee ters and the personal recollec- 
rom ct & tions of old friends 
The portraits and views illustrating it are a 
fitting accompaniment to a book of its high 
worth. 


The Second Edition was 


published October 23. 


“Two salient points strike the reader of this 
memoir. One is that it is uniformly fascinating. 
so rich in anecdote and 
marginalia as to hold the 
attention with the power 
of a novel. In the next 





“ Uniformly 
fascinating.” 
The Tribune. 


New York. place, it has been put 
together with consum- 
mate tact, if not with academic art. . . . It-| 


is faultless in its dignity.” 
The Third Edition is 


already in preparation. 





Singing Verses for Children, 
Songs with Music and 
Colored Illustrations. 
—By— 

LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
Color-Designs by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. 


Simple, natural verses, eat he oan. intended 
to be sung dy c ren as well 

— Soa.00 as fo them, and _ illustrated 
er i: with a most delicate color 
ae sense, and full sympathy with 

child nature. The songs are bright and varied. 





| Univ ersity. 


| A. GARDNER, 
| formerly Director of 
| the British School of 





A Forest Orchid 
AND OTHER STORIES, 


Cloth, $1.50, 
of whose short stories, 
the Outlook said :—** Mrs 
Higginson in the best of 


By ELLA 
HIGGINSON 
Author ot ** From 


The Land of these stories takes the 
the Snow Pearls: direct road to the reader 
Tales of heart. We regars 


Puget Sound.” her as one of the best 
of American short-story 


writers. 








Practical Idealism. 


By WILLIAM 
DeWITT HYDE 
Author of 

‘* An Outline of 
Social Theology.” 


Oloth, $1.50, 
whose book issued a year 
ago was warmily received, 
and described as “ pecu. 
er | original, interesting 

nd suggestive.”—Th- 


| Church Standard, Philadelphia. 





‘Growth of the French Nation. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
of whose fitness, the Lon- 
don Spectator says: 

“The insight, lucidity 
and the close grasp of 
essentials necessary for 
| such a work are rare gifts which Professor 
Adams evidently pos-esses.’’ 


By 
G*O. 8. ADAMS, 
Professor of 
History in Yale 





r Hand-Book of Greek Sculptare, 


By ERNEST Cloth, $2.50, 
Complete in one volume 

The Nation says: 

“It is concise, yet 
thoroughly readable,and 
its half-tone illustra 
| tions are uniformly good. In this book we have 
for the first time in Englisha thoroughly com- 
| petent history of Greek sculpture.” 


Archeology at Athens. 





Battle of Harlem Heights, 


An historical sketch of the battle fought 
Septem per 16th, 1776, on the plateau now known 
as Morningside Heights, with a review of the 
preceding campaign in and near New York 
city. 


By HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A.M., 


Professor of History, College of the City of 
New York. mia 
A portrait of Col. Know! 
ees. de ton serves as a frontis 
ned piece, and several views 
of the scene of the battle are given, also maps. 


Send for circulars of any of the books named above, published by 


The Mecmilfey Company, 


ewe 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















itis our pride that 
we enable anvbody anv 
where to buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


tly and at New Yorr prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 













A BOOK YOU NEED. 


Bimetallism °® 


The Evils of Gold Mono 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, & & » 4 


By WHARTON BARKER. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Peper bound edition, - «= §$.50 
Library edition Cloth, - ~< 1.00 
A limited number of slightly shop-worn copits~ 
soher edition—are being sold at half-price, 25 cent 
a copy. Forall purposes as good as though fres 
vom the printer's. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA 








